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In each case the figure at the right is 
serene and masterful, the one at the left is 
yielding and dependent. 

Vasari assures us that Verrocchio was 
devoted to classic art and that he visited 
Rome. In Rome then may we not assume 
that he saw this group of Menelaus? If 
this be true the work of Menelaus was not 
first known to the Ranaissance world in 
1623, the date of the earliest written record 
concerning this group, but it was seen by 
the Florentine sculptor 125 years earlier 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. 



But that which the Florentine borrowed 
from the classic group he marvellously 
refashioned and remodeled to make it 
superbly expressive of the conception of his 
own genius. To say that this group of the 
Doubting Thomas is immeasurably superior 
to the work of Menelaus is only to say that 
this Andrea, the sculptor of the fountain 
in the Palazzo Vecchio, the sculptor of the 
David, the sculptor of the Doubting 
Thomas, the sculptor of the Colleoni in 
Venice — is only to say that this Andrea 
del Verrocchio was a great sculptor. 
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BY BRUCE M. DONALDSON 



FOR years the American Sculptors have 
labored under great disadvantages in 
bringing their works to the attention of the 
public. Their brother artists, the painters, 
are well cared for by exhibitions in the 
various art museums and private galleries 
throughout the country. Their works 
pass in review constantly and it is an 
easy matter to keep informed of the latest 
in painting. The sculptors are not so 
fortunate. There is little doubt but that 
sculpture as displayed at our current 
exhibitions fails to attract the general 
public. In place of being a focus of interest 
it is usually surveyed with ill-disguised 
indifference or ignored save by a slender 
fraction of the chosen few. Unless some- 
thing of sensational character be on view 
the plastic arts do not compete upon even 
terms with painting and are hence relegated 
to draughty anterooms and obscure cor- 
ners. Through continually seeing sculp- 
ture treated in an inauspicious fashion we 
have come to regard the statue, the relief, 
or the bust, as different phases of the same 
inevitable evil. They are forms of art 
which, in the popular mind at least, do not 
convincingly justify their existence. "One 
man" exhibitions of sculpture have made the 
circuit of the museums of the country and 
have been shown in various private galleries. 
In that rather unsatisfactory way the 
public has to a certain extent been informed 
of the work of our masters. No museum 
of fine arts in the country has ever given 



over its entire building and surrounding 
grounds to the presentation of sculpture 
as has been done in the exhibition of 
contemporary American sculpture being 
held under the auspices of the National 
Sculpture Society in the Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The idea of the exhibition originated 
with the late Karl Bitter, a sculptor of 
international reputation, and President of 
the National Sculpture Society at the time 
of his death in 1915. It was for many years 
Mr. Bitter's desire to hold such an exhibi- 
tion in the most suitable place under the 
most favorable conditions. Plans which 
had been started were temporarily delayed 
with his death and nothing further was 
accomplished until after the election of 
the new president of the National Sculpture 
Society, Mr. Herbert Adams. It was then 
that the project was taken up by the 
President of the National Sculpture Society, 
the committees originally appointed for 
the exhibition and Miss Cornelia B. Sage, 
Director of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. 
A selection of 400 objects from the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, was made, and these exhibits served 
as a nucleus to which an equal number of 
works solicited especially for the occasion 
was added. 

The exhibition is in no sense a retro- 
spective one. The purpose is to give the 
public of America an opportunity of seeing 
a collection of contemporary American 
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Sculpture of the highest order. Of the 
168 sculptors represented, only four are 
not living at the present time and they have 
died since the exhibition was first proposed. 

Sculpture is the legitimate child of light 
and air. It lends itself beautifully to 
Nature's settings and thus it must be seen 
to be appreciated. While we need not 
affect the technique of the Greeks in our 
sculpture we can easily learn much from 
them as to the aesthetic enjoyment to be 
derived from sculpture. The famous Venus 
de Milo was discovered under conditions 
which justify the assumption that it 
originally occupied a place in a beautiful 
garden. How much more effective it must 
have been in such a setting than are its 
many casts confronting us in the sculptural 
courts of art galleries! 

The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy possesses 
in the Albright Art Gallery one of the most 
beautiful examples of Ionic temple design 
in the country. The building is located in 
Delaware Park near a charming little lake 
— the whole setting most suitable for such 
an exhibition. The entire gallery and the 
park grounds adjoining the building 
have been given over to the presentation 
of the works of our American Masters. 
The grounds surrounding the Gallery 



offered an especially happy opportunity 
for the display of larger monumental pieces 
and some forty or so objects varying in 
character from fountain groups to heroic 
portrait statues and colossals have been 
placed in Nature's or architectural settings. 

The great central court has been trans- 
formed into a garden pool banked on all 
sides with flowers and dominated by the 
heroic fountain figure of the Spirit of Life, 
for the Spencer Trask Memorial, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., by Daniel Chester French. 
The other galleries have their quota of 
larger works supplemented by smaller 
decorative pieces. 

It is obviously impossible in a collection 
of over 800 numbers to make mention of 
every object worthy of notice. However, 
such a collection naturally divides itself 
into various distinct groups and in these 
groups certain examples stand out 
prominently. 

It is most logical to start with the larger 
monumental objects and work down the 
scale to the medals, the smallest exhibits 
in size. In treating of the monumental 
pieces of sculpture it should be borne in 
mind that the majority of the objects in 
this division are exhibited out of doors. 
The late Karl Bitter, father of this exhi- 
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bition, should receive first mention. He is 
represented by the seated figure of Thomas 
Jefferson, for the University of Virginia; 
the seated figure of Andrew D. White, 
ex-president of Cornell University; the 
standing figure of Thomas Lowry; The 
Signing of the Louisiana Purchase Treaty; 
and his last work, the symbolical figure 
for the Pulitzer Fountain, New York City. 
Mr. Bitter was most versatile, but his 
ability was best expressed in his portrait 
statues, of which the examples in the 
current exhibition are quite representative. 
Daniel Chester French, whose Genius of 
Creation made such an impression at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
has sent the Earl Dodge Memorial for 
Princeton University; Mourning Victory 
for the Melvin Memorial, Concord, Mass., 
and his standing Lincoln for Lincoln, Neb. 
All of Mr. French's works show his splendid 
mastery of composition and design and his 
forceful yet delicate manner of expression 
of the essential qualities of the subject 



before him. Herbert Adams is exhibiting 
the seated figure of Chief Justice Marshall 
for the Cleveland Court House: the seated 
figure of William Cullen Bryant for Bryant 
Park, New York City, and his recently 
completed figure for the Michigan Memorial 
on the Vicksburg battlefield. Feminine 
grace and beauty have a masterful inter- 
preter in Mr. Adams, and while he is most 
happy in that field he is not lacking in the 
ability or power of expressing the salient 
characteristics of a masculine subject. 
A. A. Weinman, whose Rising Sun and 
Descending Night, were two of the sculp- 
tural triumphs of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, 
is showing the model of the great Sphinx 
for the Scottish Rite Temple, Washington, 
D. C, and four panels for the Stewart 
mausoleum. One of the most versatile 
of our sculptors, Mr. Weinman is master 
in many branches of the plastic art. Mon- 
umental figures, portrait statues, portrait 
busts, Indian studies, animal studies, 
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decorative figures, fountain figures, medal- 
lions and medals are all mediums in which 
his ability finds expression, and he seems 
equally at home in every one. Robert 
Aitken is represented by the masterful 
door for the Gates mausoleum and the 
model for the Fountain of the Earth, which 
will be remembered by those who attended 
the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition. Although comparatively a young 
man, Mr. Aitken has already been awarded 
the highest honors in the profession. He 
possesses great genius and rare abilities in 
sculpture and the future should have much 
in store for him. Hermon A. MacNeil has 
sent the full size model of the recently 
completed figure of Washington for the 
Washington Arch, New York City. Mr. 
MacNeil has presented a sincere and 
thoughtful study of the Father of our 
Country and one which should prove the 
crowning feature of the great triumphal 
arch. Augustus Lukeman furnishes a 
dashing and Western note in his equestrian 



figure of Kit Carson for Trinidad, Colo., 
and a more reserved and dignified note in 
"Memories," a reclining maiden for the 
Straus Memorial, New York City. A 
Puritanical touch is added in "Anne 
Hutchinson," by Cyrus Dallin, and the 
German Pilgrim Settlers have a tribute 
in the central group of the Germantown 
Monument from the studio of Albert 
Jaegers. "The Outcast," by Attilio Picci- 
rilli has been given a prominent position 
and continues to attract crowds as it did 
in San Francisco. Albin Polasek is repre- 
sented by his heroic figure "The Sower," a 
work of great power, while the patriotic 
American, full of thoughts on Preparedness, 
will find much to interest him in the heroic 
figure of our first great sea fighter, John 
Paul Jones, the work of Charles H. Niehaus. 
In the division of Portrait Busts, among 
many others, are heads of Edwin S. Clymer, 
Thomas P. Anshutz, Edward W. Redfield 
and George P. Harding, from the studio 
of Charles Grafly. Mr. Grafly's works 
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rank first in a field of many competitors. 
The late Edith Woodman Burroughs is 
represented by busts of R. T. Nichol, and 
her husband, Bryson Burroughs. A. A. 
Weinman, Hermon A. MacNeil and Charles 
Niehaus have chosen fellow members of the 
profession in their busts of Charles Niehaus, 
Evelyn Longman and J. Q. A. Ward respec- 
tively. Politics cannot be excluded even 
from an exhibition of sculpture; Colonel 
Roosevelt by James Earle Fraser, and Uncle 
Joe Cannon by Albert Jaegers cannot, 
however, in this instance start a political 
discussion. Isidore Konti has taken the 
painter Elliott Daingerfield for a subject, 
while Haig Patigian shows a masterful head 
of John Keith, Esq. 

In the division of Reliefs, Herbert Adams 
presents a charming work in the plaque of 
the Campbell Children; James Earl Fraser 
shows an intimate study of children in the 
Flora and Sonny Whitney plaque. The 
late Karl Bitter presents an entirely dif- 
ferent phase of relief in the two panels 



from the Karl Schurz Memorial, New York 
City. The late Helen Mears shows the 
influence of her teacher, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, in her altogether delightful por- 
trait reliefs of her mother, Edward Mac- 
Dowell and Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 

The Fountain Figures form a group which 
display the ability of the various sculptors 
to work in a lighter vein. John D. Rocke- 
feller has lent the famous Goose Girl 
Fountain by the late Karl Bitter; Herbert 
Adams has sent the central group from his 
graceful McMillan Fountain in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Janet Scudder, who has made 
quite a name for herself in this branch of 
sculpture, is represented by her Frog and 
Shell Fountains. The late Edith Woodman 
Burroughs has left no more worthy or 
entirely lovely examples of her art than the 
fountain figures of "Youth*' and "The 
Threshold. , ' "Pan," by Edward McCar- 
tan, and "The Boy with Bagpipe," by 
Chester Beach, both express in a most 
delightful manner the reckless abandon of 
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the youth of the forest. The most serious 
and monumental work in this division is 
the great "Fountain of Life," by the late 
Helen Farnsworth Mears. 

The division of Decorative Figures is a 
very large one, but from the great host the 
following are worthy of mention: "Pan 
of Rohallion" and "Diana," by Frederick 
\V. MacMonnies; "Descending Night" and 
"Rising Sun," by A. A. Weinman; "Danc- 
ing Faun" and "Wounded Diana," by 
Robert Aitken; "Silenus" and "Cupid," 
by Charles H. Niehaus; "Au Solid" and 
"Figure on Vase," by Sherry E. Fry; 
"Stretching Girl" and "Seated Athlete," 
by A. Stirling Calder; "Beyond" and 
"Incoming Wave," by Chester Beach; 
" Faded Flowers," by the late Karl Bitter; 
"Genius of Immortality" and "Allegro," 
by Isidore Konti; "Golden Apples," by 
Rudolph Evans; "The Wave," by Carol 
Brooks MacNeil and the "Water Lily 
Baby," by Brenda Putnam. 

The lover of outdoor life and the animal 
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kingdom would find much to interest him 
in this exhibition. A. Phimister Proctor 
has sent a number of animal studies, among 
them the reduction of the Princeton Tiger, 
which received the medal of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York in 1918. 
F. G. R. Roth has a very lifelike polar 
bear that sits up on his haunches and seems 
to be begging for some cold weather. Anna 
V. Hyatt, who will be remembered as 
the sculptor of the Joan of Arc recently 
unveiled in New York City, presents 
fifteen studies, among them a powerful 
Great Dane, a charging elephant, and a 
most skillfully executed "Reaching Pan- 
ther." E. W. Laessle is the largest exhibi- 
tor in this branch; his subjects are not 
exactly parlor pets, being lizards, frogs, 
turtles and other reptiles. Mention must 
be made of "Snuff," a pup of indeterminate 
breed who has become most popular with 
all the visitors to the exhibition. Laura 
Gardin has scored a distinct triumph in 
this piece. The study of "The End of the 
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Trail," by James Earle Fraser is receiving 
quite as much attention in Buffalo as did 
the completed work in San Francisco. Eli 
Harvey, E. W. Deming and Grace M. 
Johnson are represented by characteristic 
examples of their works. 

One Gallery is devoted entirely to the 
medals and medallions, and here again 
merely the mention of a few of the exhibi- 
tors will establish the quality of the exhibits. 
The first place in medallions must be shared 
by Herbert Adams and A. A. Weinman; 
both of them approach perfection in their 
works. In medals it is an open field with 
Hermon A. MacNeil, John Flanagan, 
James Earle Fraser, Victor D. Brenner, 
Henry Hering and Robert Aitken, all in the 
race. Victor D. Brenner is the designer 
of the Lincoln Penny; Hermon A. MacNeil 
is making the designs for the new twenty- 



five cent piece; the new dime and fifty cent 
pieces are from the studio of A. A. Wein- 
man, while Robert Aitken made the com- 
memorative fifty dollar gold piece and 
commemorative medal for the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. 

The work of Bessie Potter Vonnoh forms 
a class by itself and one which might 
appropriately be called "intimate studies." 
She touches upon the intimate side of the 
family and glorifies the home in a manner 
quite her own. 

There is nothing of the sensational in 
the entire exhibition. It is a straight- 
forward expression of the best in our 
American Sculpture and the art lover 
wherever he may be in the country should 
make an especial endeavor to see what will 
go down in art records as the greatest 
exhibition of its kind yet assembled. 
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A Society entitled "The Friends of Art," 
has been organized in New Orleans as a 
department of the Art Association of that 
city. The object of the Society is the 
purchase of works of art by local artists; 
such purchases to be paid for by voluntary 
subscribers, who then become members. 
The Society will also hold exhibitions of 
the works of such local artists as may be 
selected by ballot by members of the 
Society. Any member of the Association 
may becone a member of the "The Friends 
of Art" on the purchase of a work of art for 
$5 or more with the understanding that he, 
or she, pledges him or herself to such purr 
chase each year. 

At the Biennial Convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs a resolu- 
tion endorsed by the Civic, Conservation, 
Legislative, Educational and Art Depart- 
ments of the Federation condemning the 
proposed erection of a lighting, heating 
and power plant in the city of Washington 
without regard to the adverse report of 
the National Commission of Fine Arts 
and asking a reconsideration of such de- 
cision was presented by Mrs. Howard T. 
Willson of Virden, Illinois, and passed by 
a large majority. 



Mrs. Cyrus E. Perkins of Grand Rapids 
has been appointed chairman of the Art 
Committee of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs in the place of Mrs. Mel- 
ville F. Johnston whose term had expired. 
Mrs. Perkins has been for some years the 
President of the Michigan State Federa- 
tion of Art and is an excellent executive 
as well as a genuine lover of Art. 

The Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts, 
which has lately become a chapter of The 
American Federation of Arts, is planning 
to hold its Fifth Annual Exhibition early 
in November, 1916. This society started 
by the purchase of a large and representa- 
tive collection of the works of Howard 
Pyle. The first three Annual Exhibitions 
contained only work by pupils of Howard 
Pyle. The Fourth Exhibition and the one 
to be held this fall will include also work 
by Delaware artists, and ten outside men 
especially invited. 

The Prints Division of the New York 
Public Library has opened its annual 
exhibition of "Recent Additions," in the 
Print Gallery of the Library's building at 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second street. 



